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No. III. 

ORNAMENTS FOR MOULDINGS, &c. 

The Sum of Ten Pounds was presented to Mr. J. Esoui- 
lant, 25 St. Alban Street, Kennington Road, for 
his Ornaments for Mouldings, $*c, a specimen of which 
has been placed in the Society's Repository. 

The ornaments are flowers, foliage, and fruit, arranged in 
wreaths or groups, and copied from nature with sufficient 
accuracy to be at once recognizable. They are entirely 
relieved from the plain surface on which they are placed, 
resembling in their general appearance the highly raised 
carvings in wood by Gibbons, and other artists of the last 
century. 

Metal moulds of separate leaves, and of the various 
petals and other pieces of which flowers are composed, 
are to be prepared. A piece of leather, of the required 
thickness, is to be cut to the proper form and size of the 
intended leaf, and is then to be soaked for a day or two 
in a solution of rosin in common oil of turpentine. When 
the leather is fully impregnated with the liquor, it is to 
be taken out, wiped, and then cold-pressed in the mould 
with sufficient force to give it the intended figure : it 
hardens as it dries by the evaporation of the essential oil, 
and, when once dry, retains its form without warping 
afterwards on exposure to damp or drought. The separate 
pieces are then put together by ties and glue, and finally 
are covered with a coat of paint, varnish, or gilding. For 
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representing fruits, he employs sawdust ground in a mill 
to fine powder, and mixed up to the consistence of putty 
with glue and a little rosin and turpentine. This com- 
position may be moulded either by hand, or by pressure 
into moulds : when dry, it has the appearance and more 
than the hardness of wood. For flowers with thin petals, 
such as roses and carnations, he often uses rolled zinc, 
shaped to the proper figure by compressing the parts 
separately in a mould, and then cementing them together. 
Leather, prepared as above described, has the following 
advantages over wood or papier-mache : with a degree of 
hardness at least equal to either of these substances, it is 
so tough as not to be liable to chip by a blow, and may 
therefore be made to stand out from the surface to which 
it is applied in the highest relief, without the risk of 
damage ; and the cost, all things being considered, is 
very moderate. 



